FOOD 

MARTHA  KOEHNE,  Ph.  D., 
Nutritionist, 

Ohio  Department  of  Health 

To  wage  a  war  and  make  war  mate¬ 
rials,  our  country  needs  strong,  efficient 
people,  not  a  half-well  population. 
KEEP  WELL  will  be  a  more  effective 
slogan  than  REMEMBER  PEARL 
HARBOR!  The  right  kind  of  food  is 
essential  in  the  KEEP  WELL  program. 
W'e  must  plan  not  only  for  the  present 
national  emergency,  but  for  its  after- 
math  !  It  is  obvious  that  to  win  the  war 
through  food,  the  close  cooperation  of 
every  farm,  food  processing  plant,  food 
distributor,  restaurant  or  hotel  manag¬ 
er.  and  school  lunch  room,  as  well  as  of 
every  organized  group  and  every  home 
and  school  in  the  land,  is  needed. 

Nutrition  Committees 

State  Nutrition  for  Defense  Commit¬ 
tees  are  now  found  in  all  of  our  states. 
Their  responsibility  is  to  organize  the 
nutrition  forces  and  plan  the  campaign 
in  their  respective  states.  These  State 
Committees  are  encouraging  the  for¬ 
mation  of  similar  County  Nutrition 
Committees.  The  work  of  both  County 
and  State  Committees  should  be  closely 
integrated  with  programs  of  general 
County  and  State  Defense  Councils. 

The  real  campaign  for  better  nutri¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  conducted  in  com¬ 
munities  where  people  live  and  work. 
This  means  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
will  be  borne  by  County  Nutrition  Com¬ 
mittees.  Success  of  the  campaign  in 
each  county  will  depend  upon  the  abili¬ 
ty  of  local  leaders  and  on  how  intelli¬ 
gent  a  basis  the  campaign  is  planned. 

One  of  the  most  crying  needs  is  for 
trained  local  leaders.  Refresher  courses 
in  nutrition  must  be  provided  imme¬ 
diately  for  graduate  home  economists 
—  employed  or  unemployed.  College 
home  economics  departments  should 
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offer  special  short  courses  to  them, 
both  during  the  regular  school  year  and 
in  the  summer.  Nutritionists  employed 
by  public  and  private  health  agencies 
or  by  state  agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vices  may  give  field  courses  in  counties 
where  no  college  courses  are  available. 
Special  courses  in  nutrition  should  also 
be  given  to  public  health  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  elementary  teachers.  State 
medical  and  dental  societies  should  pro¬ 
vide  nutrition  information  and  confer¬ 
ences  for  members  of  these  professions. 
A  State  Nutrition  Committee  can  co¬ 
operate  by  providing  an  approved  out¬ 
line  for  such  a  course. 

3urw^v  r\4  Prnhlorv  c 

Wise  strategy  in  planning  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  study  nutrition  problems.  In 
some  counties  surveys  are  being  made 
of  family  food  habits.  A  State  Nutrition 
Committee  could  help  in  this  type  of 
project  by  providing  a  suggested  form- 
sheet  for  collection  of  such  data. 

The  following  are  some  problems  de¬ 
serving  of  careful  consideration  by 
County  Nutrition  Committees: 

Are  county  relief  directors  refusing 
relief  to  families  that  have  been  ambi¬ 
tious  enough  to  have  a  flourishing 
vegetable  garden  ?  Are  community  gar¬ 
dens  being  planned  for  providing  vege¬ 
tables  for  use  in  school  lunch  rooms? 
Are  canning,  dehydrating,  and  storage 
projects  being  planned  for  handling  the 
produce  of  these  gardens? 

What  are  the  prevailing  practices  in 
homes  and  public  eating-places  in  re¬ 
gard  to  vegetable  cookery?  Are  they 
such  as  to  preserve  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  the  vitamins,  minerals, 
natural  color,  and  appetite  appeal  of 
the  products? 

Many  farmers  are  now  selling  all 
their  milk,  failing  to  appreciate  its  im¬ 
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portance  in  the  proper  nourishment  of 
their  own  families.  How  can  more  milk 
be  provided  in  low-income  families? 
Are  mothers  being  encouraged  to  nurse 
their  babies? 

Are  defense  workers  and  people  who 
eat  in  public  eating-places  being  given 
clean,  wholesome  food,  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  nourishing?  Are  the  children 
in  the  schools  getting  the  kind  of  meal 
they  should  have  at  noon?  Are  candy 
and  commercial — often  synthetic — bev¬ 
erages  being  sold  to  them  at  school  or 
in  nearby  stores? 

What  proportion  of  the  white  flour 
and  white  bread  sold  in  the  county  is 
“enriched?”  How  much  whole-grain 
bread  and  flour  are  sold  in  proportion 
to  highly  milled  forms? 

Each  county  must  solve  its  own  nu¬ 
trition  problems  if  it  is  to  do  its  share 
in  HELPING  WIN  THE  WAR. 
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TIMELY 

AT  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  TOPICS 

Here  in  America,  the  application  of  facts  brought  out  by  nutrition  research 
to  the  food  habits  of  every  citizen  would  give  power  to  create  a  more  vigorous  and 
more  competent  nation  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Butterfat  Previous  studies  on  edible 
fats  have  shown  that  butterfat  con¬ 
tains  a  factor  which  promotes  superior 
growth  in  rats.  This  growth-promoting 
factor  was  found  to  be  present  in  the 
saturated  fatty  acid  fraction  of  the 
butterfat.  In  recent  experiments,  the 
unsaturated  fraction  was  found  to  be 
relatively  rich  in  an  inactive  form  of 
this  substance.  Hydrogenation  of  this 
fraction  readily  converted  it  into  the 
active  compound. 

— Dairy  Sc.  24  :  1027  (Dec.)  1941. 


Physical  Fitness  of  Children  The 

health  records  of  6,238  Chicago  chil¬ 
dren,  drawn  from  all  income  levels, 
were  analyzed.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  need  of 
medical  care.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  in  need  of  dental  care. 
At  no  income  level  was  the  general 
health  picture  satisfactory,  but  at  the 
low  income  levels  it  was  definitely 
unsatisfactory. 

— /.  A.  M.  A.  117:  2154  (Dec.  20)  1941. 


Indices  of  Vitamin  A  Deficiency  The 
level  of  Vitamin  A  in  the  blood  ob¬ 
served  in  examinations  of  144  normal 
infants  ranged  from  45  to  160  U.S.P. 
units  per  100  cc.  Infants  on  a  diet  de¬ 
void  of  vitamin  A  and  infants  suffering 
from  disorders  which  affected  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  fat  had  values  below  this 


range.  A  low  level  of  vitamin  A  in  the 
blood  was  found  to  be  associated  with 
poor  dark  adaptation  and  with  low 
storage  of  vitamin  A  in  the  liver  and 
may  be  considered  to  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  vitamin  A  deficiency. 

Daily  administration  of  17,000  units 
of  vitamin  A  to  normal  infants  during 
their  first  six  months  of  life  increased 
the  vitamin  A  content  of  the  blood. 
The  same  dose  did  not  affect  the  vita¬ 
min  A  level  of  blood  of  oiaer  infants. 

The  incidence  of  poor  dark  adapta¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  much  greater 
among  children  during  the  course  of 
diseases  that  were  accompanied  by 
fever  than  among  children  with  normal 
temperatures.  The  level  of  vitamin  A 
in  the  blood  of  children  with  fever  was 
also  low  but  increased  in  a  short  time 
after  administration  of  vitamin  A. 
—Am.  J.  Dis.  Child.  62 :  1129  (Dec.)  1941. 


Nicotinic  Acid  in  Milk- — The  average 
nicotinic  acid  content  of  the  milk  of 
normal  cows  was  found  to  be  1.46  mic¬ 
rograms  per  milliliter,  or  1.46  milli¬ 
grams  per  liter.  This  figure,  which 
falls  short  of  expected  values,  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  newly  developed  chemical 
method.  Since  milk  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  great  importance  in  a  pel¬ 
lagra-preventive  diet,  the  authors  ven¬ 
ture  the  following  explanation  of  this 
difference  between  actual  and  expected 
values:  When  large  amounts  of  milk 
are  included  in  the  diet,  the  intestinal 
flora  may  be  so  altered  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  nicotinic  acid  is  syn¬ 
thesized  by  intestinal  micro-organisms. 

— Dairy  Sc.  24:  1047  (Dec.)  1941. 
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Dr.  Martha  Koehne,  author  of  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue,  is  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Her  cooper¬ 
ation  in  assisting  to  prepare  the  “Manu¬ 
al  for  Managers  of  Rural  and  Small 
School  Lunch  Rooms,”  reviewed  on 
page  12,  is  also  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  National  Nutrition  Program  for 
Defense. 


STATE  CHAIRMEN 


All  state  nutrition  committee  chair¬ 
men  were  assembled  in  Chicago  recent¬ 
ly  for  a  working  conference  to  pool 
ideas  and  consider  future  plans  and 
policies  for  the  National  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  meeting  was  called  by  M.  L. 
Wilson,  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of 
Nutrition,  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services.  Staff  members  of 
the  federal  office  attended.  Committee 
reports  which  were  submitted  will  later 
be  made  available  to  leaders  of  local 
nutrition  projects. 


LISTEN,  AMERICA! 

This  is  the  title  of  a  government 
sponsored  nutrition  radio  program 
broadcast  currently  over  the  red  net¬ 
work  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Sunday  afternoons  at  3:30 
Eastern  Standard  Time.  Well-known 
scientific  authorities  and  radio  charac¬ 
ters  participate  in  the  program  each 
week.  The  importance  of  following  the 
“Golden  Rules  of  Nutrition”  is  stressed 
regularly  on  the  program. 
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I.  Method*  l  »ed  b)  ('.oiinlv  C.ommillee*  to  .Motivate  the  I’ulilie 

By  Miss  Margery  Vaughn,  Nutritionist,  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  48  states 
of  the  union  now 
have  active  nu¬ 
trition  commit¬ 
tees  and  about 
half  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  organ¬ 
ized  to  conduct 
intensive  nutri¬ 
tion  programs. 
Many  interest¬ 
ing  and  effective 
methods  of  nu¬ 
trition  education 
have  been  tried 
by  these  county  groups. 

Some  of  the  ideas  found  workable  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  are 
herewith  passed  on  to  others  in  search 
of  new  methods  of  approach.  In  the 
April  number  of  “Nutrition  News,”  fun¬ 
damental  projects  of  the  type  which 
any  community  can  repeat  will  be  de¬ 
scribed.  A  variety  of  ways  in  which 
nutrition  programs  have  been  success¬ 
fully  motivated  are  described  below. 


man  of  the  county  committee  wrote  a 
daily  column  entitled  “Home  Defense” 
for  a  local  paper.  A  slogan  was  adopted, 
“Put  the  Unity  in  our  Community”.  The 
program  was  “glamourized”.  Catchy 
names  were  used  for  the  lessons.  The 
house  dress  was  adopted  as  “official 
uniform”.  Drawings  were  held  during 
each  nutrition  class  for  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  milk  from  the  winner’s  own  milk¬ 
man.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
make  members  of  the  low-income 
groups  feel  important.  They  were  given 
special  duties  whenever  possible. 

Executive  committees  called  "kitchen 
cabinets”  were  chosen  for  each  ward. 
Neighborhood  “hostesses”  in  each  block 
invited  women  to  attend  meetings.  This 
gave  many  women  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 


sibility  thus  creating  more  interest.  All 
their  names  were  printed  in  the  local 
newspaper.  As  a  result  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  2,000  women  attended  the  nutri¬ 
tion  classes  that  were  held.  In  addition, 
in  the  rural  part  of  this  county  500 
women  were  enrolled  in  the  Home  Proj¬ 
ect  courses  offered  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

At  the  State  University,  located  in 
this  community,  a  training  school  for 
“soda  jerkers”  was  held  to  teach  them 
to  make  a  variety  of  new  milk  drinks 
with  catchy  names  which  were  widely 
publicized.  Clever  posters  were  designed 
by  art  students;  a  boxed  column  was 
run  every  day  in  the  student  paper 
giving  cleverly  worded  pertinent  facts 
about  nutrition. 

In  a  southern  town  the  ministers  de¬ 
voted  several  minutes  each  Sunday  to 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  nu¬ 
trition  program  to  the  Defense  effort. 
This  was  one  effective  way  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  local  nutrition  campaign. 

(Continued  in  the  April  issue.) 
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By  Dr.  J.  H.  Ebbs,  Department  of  Pediatrics, 

U nivtrsity  of  Toronto,  Canada 


Nutrition  Proclamations 

Some  county  nutrition  organizations 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  with  a  special  “Nutrition  Day”, 
a  “Nutrition  Week”,  or  in  some  cases  a 
“Nutrition  Fortnight”.  Usually  this 
period  is  designated  as  such  by  the 
Mayor  in  a  public  proclamation.  A  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  launched  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  then  follows. 

In  one  community,  editorials  in  the 
local  paper  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  project.  In  the  schools,  essay 
and  poster  contests  on  nutrition  were 
held  and  prizes  given  to  the  winners. 
Teachers  called  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  nutrition  in  their  classes.  The 
school  cafeteria  manager  gave  special 
emphasis  to  nutritious  school  lunches. 
Bulletins  on  nutrition  were  obtained 
from  the  State  College  and  distributed 
to  the  school  children  to  take  home  to 
their  parents. 

The  local  merchants  arranged  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  ran  special  prices  on 
basic  foods.  They  also  donated  baskets 
of  wholesome  foods  which  were  given 
away  at  a  drawing  in  connection  with 
a  nutrition  movie  shown  at  a  local 
theatre.  An  attractive  display  of  bal¬ 
anced  meals  was  arranged  in  a  large 
vacant  store  window  on  Main  Street. 

In  a  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants 
publicity  was  started  two  weeks  before 
the  actual  program  began.  The  chair- 


The  study  to  be  described  here  is  one 
which  was  undertaken  by  a  group  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  and  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Home  Makers  Association,  Toronto, 
to  try  to  determine  the  effect  of  good 
and  poor  prenatal  diets  on  the  outcome 
of  pregnancy  and  the  condition  of  the 
infant  during  the  first  months  of  life. 
All  the  subjects  were  patients  who  had 
not  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  each  pa¬ 
tient’s  food  record  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study  and  was  repeated  tw’o  months 
later.  Patients  were  classified  into  three 
groups,  namely,  those  receiving  a  poor 
diet  throughout  the  study,  those  having 
a  supplemented  diet,  and  those  eating 
a  good  diet  and  receiving  dietary  ad¬ 
vice.  Blood  examinations  were  made 
for  hemoglobin,  vitamin  C,  and  phos¬ 
phatase.  Obstetrical  rating  was  given 
each  patient  for  the  prenatal  period 
and  during  labor  and  convalescence. 
Included  in  the  rating  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  baby  at  birth,  follow-up 
examination  of  the  mother,  and  ability 
of  the  mother  to  nurse  her  infant. 

The  Supplemented  Diet 

When,  as  a  result  of  the  dietary 
analysis  of  food  records,  diet  was  found 
to  be  poor  and  income  low,  each  alter¬ 
nate  patient  was  selected  for  help.  The 


others  were  left  on  their  poor  diets  and 
given  no  dietary  advice.  Each  patient 
in  the  group  receiving  help  was  sent 
every  day,  30  ounces  of  milk  (approxi¬ 
mately  1  qt. ),  1  egg,  and  1  orange. 
Once  a  week  each  was  given  two  16- 
ounce  tins  of  factory-canned  tomatoes 
and  one-half  pound  Cheddar  cheese. 
They  were  also  provided  with  a  palata¬ 
ble  dried  wheat  germ  product  with 
added  iron  called  embryon.  One-half 
ounce  of  this  food  was  taken  daily  and 
provided  100  International  Units  of  vi¬ 
tamin  B,  and  12  mg.  of  iron.  Viosterol 
tablets  containing  2000  I.U.  of  vitamin 
D  were  supplied,  with  instructions  to 
take  one  daily.  The  women  in  this 
group  were  carefully  supervised  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  use  of  this  extra  food. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 
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-that  in  a  large-scale  diet  experiment, 
1.000  volunteer  aircraft  workers  in 
California  are  getting  an  extra  meal  a 
lay  rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals? 


— that  ice  cream  consumption  in  1941 
was  reported  as  10.61  quarts  per  capita 
in  the  United  States,  the  highest  on 
record  ? 


-  that  mothers  are  the  least  well-fed 
members  of  the  low-income  family, 
Canadian  nutritionists  report? 


THUGS  YOUIl  LIKE  TO  READ 


MANUAL  FOR  MANAGERS  OF 
RURAL  AND  SMALL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ROOMS  — The  Ohio  Dietetic 
Association,  1101  Huron  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  January,  1942.  $1.50. 

This  practical  guide  book  gives  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  lunch  room  mana¬ 
gers,  stressing  correct  selection,  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  service  of  the  lunch.  A 
large  section  is  devoted  to  menus  and 
tested  quantity  recipes  utilizing  low- 
cost  nutritious  foods. 

WE  NEED  VITAMINS  —  Eddy  and 
Hawley.  Reinhold  Publishing  Corp., 
New  York,  1941.  $1.50. 

In  this  manual  the  vitamins  are  con¬ 
sidered  individually.  Their  physiologi¬ 
cal  functions  are  described  in  a  popular 
style  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
may  be  obtained  are  listed. 


EIGHTH  INSTITUTE  ON  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  —  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

This  mimeographed,  paper-bound  re¬ 
port  contains  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  subject  matter  covered  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  October, 
1941. 


DENTAL  CARIES  —  Klein,  Palmer, 
Bibby,  and  McCollum.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1941. 
50  cents. 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  up-to-date 
review  by  four  leaders  in  the  field  of 
dental  research.  It  covers  experimen¬ 
tal  work  on  dental  caries  conducted 
during  the  past  few  years  its  cause, 
incidence,  and  related  factors. 


—  that  around  1800,  in  England,  life 
insurance  companies  regarded  people 
who  didn’t  eat  cheese  as  poor  risks, 
because  of  the  belief  that  cheese  pro¬ 
longed  life? 


-  that  in  some  sections  of  Albania,  the 
native  meal  begins  with  cheese — and 
invariably  ends  with  a  large  glass  of 
milk? 


— that  at  some  British  clinics,  children 
are  given  a  special  black  currant  syrup, 
reported  to  contain  five  times  as  much 
vitamin  C  as  orange  juice? 


— that  valuable  medicines,  surgical 
aids,  and  even  violin  strings  are  made 
from  some  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
cow? 


—that  young  oil  birds  of  northern 
South  America  and  Trinidad  are  so  fat 
that  the  Indians  melt  out  the  oil  for 
butter  ? 


-  that  eggs  of  crawfish  laid  1,000  years 
ago  and  found  15  feet  deep  in  Siberia’s 
region  of  eternal  frost  have  been 
hatched  by  Soviet  scientists? 


THE  IMI.I  KM  i:  OF  PRENATAL 
IHET  OX  THE  MOTHER 
AAR  4 Till. R 

( Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

Those  patients  who  were  eating  mod¬ 
erately  good  diets  were  grouped  to¬ 
gether  and  given  advice  in  detail.  They 
were  advised  to  eat  the  following 
amounts  of  essential  daily  foods:  40 
ounces  of  milk,  1  ounce  of  cheese,  1 
egg,  an  average  serving,  each,  of  butter 
and  meat,  2  servings  of  vegetables  in 
addition  to  potato,  one  serving  of  citrus 
fruit  or  tomato,  one  half  of  the  cereals 
and  bread  consumed  to  be  in  whole- 
grain  form,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cod 
liver  oil  or  equivalent  in  concentrate. 
Liver  once  a  week  was  advised,  salt  to 
be  iodized,  and  medicinal  iron  to  be 
used  if  indicated.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  wheat  germ  daily  were  advised. 

When  results  of  the  second  dietary 
study  were  summarized,  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  were  noted  between  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  meals  eaten  by  the  poor  diet 
group  as  contrasted  with  those  eaten 
by  the  other  two  groups. 

When  the  obstetricians’  ratings  were 
studied  it  was  found  that  the  mothers 
who  received  the  extra  food  proved  to 
be  better  obstetrical  risks  than  those 
in  either  other  group.  The  average 
duration  of  labor  was  five  hours  shorter 
in  this  group  than  in  the  poor  diet 
group.  The  total  number  of  complica¬ 


tions  in  the  poor  diet  group  was  almost 
double  the  number  in  the  group  given 
food  supplements.  It  was  found  also 
that  more  of  the  mothers  in  the  latter 
group  were  able  to  nurse  their  babies 
successfully. 

Phosphatase — an  enzyme  which  has 
to  do  with  the  laying  down  of  new  bone 
— is  increased  in  the  blood  when  there 
are  difficult  or  abnormal  conditions  of 
bone  formation.  It  was  found  that  the 
phosphatase  was  appreciably  lower  in 
the  group  to  whom  extra  food  was 
given  than  in  the  other  two  groups. 
This  may  indicate  that  expectant 
mothers  receiving  vitamin  D  and  an 
adequate  diet  are  better  able  to  provide 
for  new  bone  in  the  developing  fetus. 

A  summary  of  the  records  of  the 
first  250  babies  studied  to  the  age  of 
six  months  shows  that  the  incidence 
of  both  minor  and  major  diseases  was 
much  higher  among  the  babies  whose 
mothers  were  in  the  poor  diet  group. 

This  study  suggests  that  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  during  the  prenatal 
period  influences  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy 
and  affects  the  health  of  the  child  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  life. 


Note-  A  mimeographed  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  references  to  all  major  items  men¬ 
tioned  in  NUTRITION  NEWS  may  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


